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INFORMATION WANTED “TBRaRy 


A reader of The Citrus Industry whose home is at Crescent City writes us very Td ygst- 
ingly concerning an article in the December issue of this magazine entitled “Ceiling Prices 
Governing Florida Citrus Fruit,” by J. W. Reitz and H. G. Hamilton. 

Assuming that ceiling prices are received for the fruit, this reader finds a consumer 
in New York pays $7.09 for a box of Florida oranges, the retailer pockets $1.99 as his pro- 
fit, the wholesaler takes another 75 cents, 90 cents goes to the railroad and for “protec- 
tive” service, the packing house deducts $1.20 for pick, pack and haul, making a total de- 
duction of $4.84, which leaves the grower $2.25 on the tree, provided of course that the 
ceiling price is received for the fruit. 

Reduced to a percentage basis, the retailer gets 28.1 cents out of each consumer dol- 
lar, the wholesaler 10.6 cents, freight and “protective” service 12.7 cents, packing house and 
pick and haul 16.9 cents, a total of 68.3 cents out of each consumer dollar, leaving the 
grower 31.7 cents. 

Having thus figured the gross returns to the grower of 31.7 cents of each consumer dollar, 
or $2.25 cents per box sold at ceiling prices, our Crescent City reader says that he would be 
intensely interested in a detailed resume of the grower’s outgo in production of the fruit. 
That, we assume, is something every citrus grower would like to know. Unfortunately, 
few growers keep a detailed account of their production costs, and the few who do can- 
not be taken as the average production cost. 

From time to time this magazine has published figures giving production costs for in- 
dividual groves or for small groups in certain sections, but such figures cannot be taken as 
representing the average production costs for the state as a whole. Manifestly, the produc- 
tion costs in a small grove of ten or twenty acres are greater than in groves of a hundred 
acres, or several hundred acres. What our reader would like to know, and what this pub- 
lication would like to print, is an over-all picture of the average cost of production through- 
out the state. 

Readers of this magazine can help in painting such a picture if they will give us the 
data on their own groves, covering cost of irrigation, pest control, fertilizer, taxes, insur- 
ance, pruning and tree care, labor, tractoring expense, depreciation, general expense, mis- 
cellaneous grove materials and any other items of outgo in the production of their fruit. 
If a sufficient number of growers, large and small, from every section of the citrus belt 
will supply such figures it will be possible to present an intelligent and fairly accurate 
picture of the average cost of production of the average Florida citrus grower. 

The Citrus Industry would be glad to have this information and to pass the informa- 
tion on to its readers, but in order to do so it must have detailed reports from growers 
all over the state and from the owners of both large and small acreages. If you keep 
records of your production costs this magazine will be glad to have the information in 
compiling an intelligent analysis of average production costs. 
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The above was written prior to the drastic reduction in ceiling prices. announced as 
this issue goes to press. The figures used above were based upon the original ceiling prices. 
The top price permitted by the new regulations materially reduces the per box price to 
growers on the tree. — Editor. 


A QUARTER CENTURY 


With this issue THE CITRUS INDUSTRY begins the twenty-sixth year of its existence, 
still under the same ownership, management and editorial directorship as when the first 
number was issued in January, 1920. Its hope is that it may continue to serve the citrus 
interests of Florida for at least another quarter of a century. 
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Price Support For 
Florida Citrus 


Price support for Florida citrus 
fruits for two years following the 
close of World War II was recom- 
mended by the Citrus Goals Com- 
mittee at the 1945 Florida agricul- 
ture goals meeting in Gainesville 
November 27 and 28, 1944. Since 
annual plantings do not affect the 
production of citrus fruits, no goals 
for citrus were sent for 1945. 

The committee also recommended 
prompt action on the part of res- 
ponsible federal agencies to make 
sufficient fertilizers and equipment 
available in time for use when need- 
ed in Florida groves. 

L. H. Kramer of Lake Wales, 
chairman of the agriculture com- 
mittee of the Florida Defense Coun- 
cil, acted as chairman of the citrus 
goals committee. Other members 
were Frank L. Holland of Winter 
Haven, H. C, Brown of Clermont, 
R. P. Howard of the Farm Credit 
Administration, H. F. Steele of the 
State Citrus Commission, and D. E. 
Timmons of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

The goals meeting was called by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
and was presided over by James J. 
Love of Quincy, chairman of the 


Florida AAA Committee. H. G. 
Clayton, state AAA administrative 
officer, assisted in conducting the 
session, which was attended by 


representatives of all state and 


federal agricultural agencies and 
many other grower organizations. 

J. B. Daniels of the AAA southern 
region in Washington said the set- 
ting of goals this year, due to un- 
certainties of the war, has been most 
difficult. However, he urged grow- 
ers to endeavor to produce just what 
the goals request, so the nation will 
be sure of having adequate amounts 
of needed agricultural products. He 
was high in his praise of growers 
for their successful production ef- 
forts of the past three years. 

Goals for most products in 1945 
are substantially the same as in 
1944, 

Following are the citrus com- 
mittee recommendations: 

1. In view of Florida’s  sea- 
sonal production period and clima- 
tic conditions urge that full con- 
sideration be given to the proper 
timing of all controls — price ceil- 
ings, machinery allocations, other 
equipment of agricultural nature, 
and other items which will influence 
or affect the production of Florida’s 
crops, All Governmental agencies 
should be informed that Florida’s 
problems in these particulars cen- 
ter around a_ seasonal production, 
and uses of these essential supplies 
and regulations. Florida’s citrus 
production is on a fiscal rather than 
a calendar year basis, and full 
cognizance should be taken of this 





fact. 

(a) Production of Florida citrus 
is increasing at tremendous rates; 
to keep pace with this increased 
production all possible usage must 
be made of existing facilities and 
proper consideration given to new 
and additional processing and other 
utilization facilities, required in 
marketing these crops during 1945 
and post-war periods. 

2. Fertilizer: 

The Committee recommends that 
War Food Administration shall be 
requested to use its full resources 
in following particulars: 

(a) Request Commodity Credit 
Corporation to make available addi- 
tional supplies of organic fertilizers 
for citrus to be used in summer ap- 
plications. As a result of the recent 
hurricane, Florida’s citrus trees ex- 
perienced considerable shock so that 
the need for immediate application 
of nitrogenous fertilizers is very 
urgent. 

(b) Request War Food Adminis- 
tration to ask War Shipping Ad- 
ministration and other federal agen- 
cies to make available sufficient bot- 
toms and other facilities for the 
importation of additional supplies 
of Chilean Nitrate products. 

Due to apparent possible critical 
shortage of nitrate products this 
action is considered of urgent im- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Investigations On Citrus Fruit 


Products . . . 


The opportunity of discussing the 
work of the U. S. Citrus Products 
Station at this meeting is greatly 
appreciated. At the present time 
there are three United States De- 
partment of Agriculture chemists 
and five Florida Citrus Commission 
Research Fellows conducting inves- 
tigations on fruit and vegetable 
products in the Winter Haven lab- 
ora‘ory. Citrus products receive ma- 
jor consideration by all members 
of the staff. The Federal employees 
give some attention to other fruit 
and vegetable products, but the Cit- 
rus Commission Research Fellows 
spend full time on citrus products. 

The main purpose of the work 
at this Station is to develop and 
demonstrate methods of utilization 
which will increase the cash return 
to the citrus fruit grower. This in- 
volves investigations on new pro- 
ducts and improved methods for 
the preparation of old products. 
Whenever a new or improved pro- 
duct is developed, the information 
is released io the public. Most of 
the contacts of the Station are with 
canners and other processors, but 
the fact that we are trying to as- 
sist the grower is never forgotten. 
In cases where growers process 
their produce cooperatively, any new 
development in processing benefits 
the growers directly. In cases where 
growers sell their produce to private 
operators, new developments in pro- 
cessing permit the operators to pay 
higher prices for the fruit received. 

In order to provide a sound eco- 
nomic basis for the present record 
production of citrus fruits, and for 
the even larger production antici- 
pated in the near future, it is es- 
sential that the manufacture of cit- 
rus products be developed to the ut- 


most. This will have a stabilizing 
influence, tend to absorb fluctua- 
tions in quality and quantity of 


production and provide a floor for 
the industry. 
Products which utilize the vita- 


1/ Agricultural Chemical Research 
Division Contribution No. 141. 

2/ One of the laboratories of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


min content, distinctive flavor and 
food value to the fullest extent 
would seem to offer the most prom- 
ise of a profitable return. Examples 
of such products are juices, canned 
segments, juice concentrates, and 
dried or powdered juices. The aim 
in such cases should be to retain 
to the fullest extent the qualities 
of the fresh materials. At the same 
time other products such as peel 
oil, seed oil, pectin, cattle feed, 
feed yeast, and alcohol should not 
be forgotten. While they alone may 
not pay the cost of producing the 
fruit, they can be used to increase 
the total return. 

A few months before the United 
States became involved in the pres- 
ent war, the research of the labora- 
tory was shifted to national defense 
and war work. This is exemplified 
by the projects on pectin, concen- 
trated citrus juices, and dehydrated 
foods, which products are in greatly 
increased demand for Lend-Lease, 
the armed forces, and essential civ- 
ilian requirements. 

Projects which have received ma- 
jor attention during the past year 
involve the production of a crude 
pectin from grapefruit peel, tan- 
gerine products, orange concentrate, 
the canning of grapefruit in tin and 
glass, ascorbic acid in citrus juices, 
the production of feed yeast and 
alcohol from waste press liquor, an 
dium drying of citrus juices under 
high vacuum. Some projects received 
attention from both the Federal and 
Citrus Commission chemists; others 
were carried on by the Federal 
chemists entirely; and still others 
were carried on almost entirely by 
the Florida Citrus Commission Re- 
search Fellows. 

Tangerine Products: The produc- 
tion of tangerines is subject to wide 
fluctuation. One year the crop is 
light and the next year it is heavy. 
When the crop is heavy it is impos- 
sible to market all of it as fresh 
fruit and the remainder is available 
for conversion into products or by- 
products, In addition, “puffy” fruit, 
which does not ship well, is avail- 
able for processing, 

Because of wide fluctuation in 
the amount of fruit available from 
year to year, the development of a 
tangerine product industry is some- 
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M. K. VELDHUIS, U. S. Citrus Products 
, Winter Haven, Florida 
At Meeting Florida State Horticultural Society 








what difficult. Processes should be 
simple, require little extra equip- 
ment and utilize existing facilities 
as much as possible, so that equip- 
ment will not be idle when few tan- 
gerines are available. 

Experimental work included the 
preparation of tangerine juices and 
concentrates. The work on juices 
was disappointing in that objection- 
able changes in flavor and aroma 
developed in all cases within a short 
time after canning. Two types of 
concentrates were prepared. One was 
a bland syrup made by neutralizing 
the acid by boiling with calcium 
carbonate, filtering, partially reacidi- 
fying with citric acid, and concen- 
trating under vacuum. The syrup 
was decolorized with decoloiring car- 
bon when patrially concentrated. 
The final syrup contained 72% sol- 
uble solids, had an attractive mild 
flavor and retained from one-half 
to three-fourths of the original as- 
acid. The other concentrate 
was a beverage base prepared by 
concentrating the clarified tangerine 
juice under vacuum. The product 
had a distinctive fruity flavor and 
was considered satisfactory for the 
purpose. A report on this work, 
entitled “Tangerine Juice Products”, 
by C. D. Atkins, E. L. Moore, and 
J. L. Heid, (1) has been published 
in the Fruit Products Journal. Short- 
ly after the appearance of this pa- 
per, inquiries were received relative 
to the availability of cull or sur- 
plus tangerines, The main interest 
was in the manufacture of beverage 
alcohol. Diversion of surpluses to 
the alcoholic beverage industry seems 
to offer at least a temporary solu- 
tion to the problem during the pres- 
ent shortage of such _ beverages. 
However, investigations on the man- 
ufacture of alcoholic beverages do 
not come within the scope of activi- 
ties of the U. S. Citrus Products 
Station. 

Concentrated Orange Juice. Or- 
ange juice is a very good source 
of vitamin C and the concentrated 
product prepared with suitable vacu- 
um equipment retains most of the 
vitamin C content of the original 
juice. For this reason orange con- 
centrate is shipped to Allied Na- 
tions in considerable quantity where 
it is rationed to expectant mothers 
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and children. However, it has been 
found that the concentrate is sub- 
ject to the development of gas dur- 
ing storage unless it is kept under 
refrigeration. Under wartime condi- 
tions, it is not always possible to 
keep products under refrigeration, 
especially during transit, and_ it 
would be of considerable benefit if 
the cause of this action were known 
and a remedy devised. It has not 
been proved whether the phenome- 
non is due to microbiological, en- 
zymic, or strictly chemical action. 
Perhaps it is due to a combination 
of causes. Investigations on chemi- 
cal phases of the problem have been 
undertaken at the U. S. Citrus Pro- 
ducts Station, and the microbiologi- 
cal phases are being studied in the 
Bureau’s Agricultural Chemical Re- 
search Division at New Orleans, La. 

Powdered Citrus Juices: For ex- 
periments on the production of pow- 
dered citrus juices, the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission has purchased a 
vacuum-drum dryer and hydrovactor 
pump. These of equipment 
have been received, are now being 
installed in the laboratory, and will 
permit the study of the preparation 
of powdered citrus juices by drum 
drying under low pressures. The 
equipment will be used in an en- 
deavor to prepare a dry powder 
that will be stable and reconstitute 
to a liquid having practically all 
the qualities of the fresh juice. The 
equipment will also be available for 
investigations on the drying of other 
products such as feed yeast, pectin, 
and marmalade base. 


pieces 


Retention of Ascorbic Acid by 
Juices During Canning and Storage: 
Research Fellows of the Florida 
Citrus Commission have completed 
a survey of the retention of ascorbic 
acid during the canning of unsweet- 
ened grapefruit juice. Twelve com- 
mercial plants which packed over 
50% of the unsweetened grapefruit 
juice produced during the 1943-44 
season, were involved, The results 
showed that with the modern me- 
thods now in use in Florida over 
97% of the ascorbic acid content 
is retained during the canning op- 
erations, 

During storage for 6 months at 
room temperature the average as- 
corbic acid retention was over 80%. 

A paper entitled “Ascorbic Acid 
Retention in Florida Grapefruit 
Juice: I. During Commercial Can- 
ning”, by E. L. Moore, Eunice Wied- 
erhold, C. D. Atkins and L. G. Mac- 
Dowell (2), appeared recently in 
the Canner. A second paper cover- 
ing the work on the retention of 
ascorbic acid during storage will 
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appear in the near future. 


Comparison of Orange and Grape- 
fruit Juices in Glass and Tin 
Containers 
Present shortages of tin have 
prompted an investigation of the 
use of glass containers for citrus 
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products. The results with experi- 
mental packs of grapefruit juice 
and orange juice in tin and glass 
containers showed that juice in glass 
containers becomes dark-colored in 
ordinary storage, and that refriger- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Ahead of The Field 


The NACO 5 STAR minor element*® 
PROGRAM was started in Florida back in 


1926. 


Through the years many of the growers 
who have consistently followed this pro- 
gram have never found it necessary to give 
their groves special “shots” of any particu- 
lar element ... the groves have produced 
efficiently, the trees have remained healthy. 


Be sure your grove gets all the food it 
needs ... and be sure the next time you 


order fertilizer, it’s NACO 5 STAR 


BRAND. 


% Zinc 

% Iron 

% Manganese 
% Magnesium 
% Copper 


Plus Borax 


We still have on hand rea- 
sonable quantities of ex- 
cellent fertilizer mater- 
ials, and will continue to 
do our utmost to get them 
to you for use where 
needed, but because labor 


is a problem with us, as 





with you, 
EARLY so that ship- 
ments may be scheduled 
well in advance of your 
need. 


ORDER 
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Changes In Florida Fruit 


In Recent Years.... 


I sincerely appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to speak on the above sub- 
ject since I feel, and I know that 
most of you concur with me, that 
our fruit has shown decided im- 
provement in both internal quality 


and exterior appearance in recent 
years. 
With regard to internal quality, 


perhaps the most striking improve- 


ment has occurred in the fruit 
grown on the light soils of the in- 
terior of the state. This improve- 


ment. has undoubtedly been brought 
about by the widespread use of the 
so-called minor elements and the fer- 
tilization programs advocated by 
the Experiment Station at Lake 
Alfred. 

Not only has a greatly increased 
production per resulted from 
the intelligent use of these recom- 
mendations, but the shipping season 
has been noticeably extended. As an 
example, 209,459 boxes of oranges 
and 51,840 boxes of grapefiuit were 
shipped in the months of June, July 
and August in 1936, and 2,011,020 
boxes of oranges and 427,782 boxes 
of grapefiuit were shipped in the 
same period of 1943. The ability to 
hold this amount of fruit this addi- 
tional length of time must be attri- 
buted to a large extent to the im- 
proved quality of the fruit itself. 
This improved holding of our fruit 
is particularly encouraging because 
I believe that coming yeais will see 
an increasing amount of our frui: 
marketed during the summer months, 

An interesting observation can al- 
so be made relative to the improve: 
ment in the exterior appearance of 
our fruit in recent years. If we 
contrast the shipments in 1938-39 
with the shipments in 1942-43, in 
both of which years about 40,000,- 
000 boxes of oranges, grapefruit and 
tangerines were shipped, we find that 
in 1938-39 about 87 percent of the 
fruit was U. S. No. 2 grade or bet- 
ter while in-1942-43 almost 98 per- 
cent of the fruit was U. S. No. 2 
grade or better. Certainly this is 
a significant improvement when we 
consider that the change was chiefly 
due to the increase in the combina- 
tion grade. It is also gratifying to 
those of us who cooperate in put- 
ting out the Spray and Dust Sche- 
dule each year, for we believe it to 


acre 


be a tangible result of our efforts. 

It is rather difficult to obtain fig- 
ures to show conclusively the pro- 
gressive changes that our fruit is 
going through from year. 
One has to remember that the qual- 
ity of fruit depends not only 
on its variety and fertilizer treat- 
ment, but also on a host of other 
factors included in which are the 
rootstock, the age of the tree, cli- 
matic conditions, the size and grade 
of the fruit, its position on the 
tree, the time of sampling, the ma- 
turity and several others. In exam- 
ining the mass of figures compiled 
by other investigators and ourselves 


year to 


our 


on these problems, I find that in 
many cases there are one or two 
factors missing which strongly in- 


fluence the results, 

We hope by means of work insti- 
several 
Inspection 


the 
the 


years ago by 
Bureau and 


tuted 
Citrus 


of Research, 


L. G. MacDOWELL, Director 
Florida Citrus Comm. 
At Meeting’ State Hort. Society 








Florida Citrus Commission, and now 
in its third year, to accurately ans- 
wer some of these questions. This 
suivey takes into account, I believe, 
all of the factors involved, and is 
being made on fruit being inspected 
for shipment, It will therefore re- 
present, except for the time lag of 
shipment, the quality of the fruit 
reaching the consumer, 

It is too early to be able to report 
on this work because we feel we 
should have at least five seasons re- 
sults on which to base our deduc- 
tions. However, it has already be- 
come apparent that the size of the 
fruit is probably the one most criti- 
influencing its internal 
quality. For instance, during last 
season it was brought out that in 
the case of Valencia oranges there 
was about 29 more vitamin 
C per unit of juice in a size 288 
than 126. There was also 
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Your Profits Step Up 
When dy DOLOMITE is Applied Annually 








Proper soil balance is extremely im- 
portant in quality production and extra 
profits from citrus crops. Use an annual 
application of d/p DOLOMITE to bring 
your soil into the proper acid-alkali bal- 
ance and supply your trees with much 
needed calcium and magnesium. Do this 
—and you can count on bigger and better 
crop yields —bigger and better profits. 


Make your 1945 appli- 
cation now—a bal- 
anced diet is especially 
important at this time 
because of damage 
caused by the recent 
storm. 
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about 16 percent more solids per 
unit of juice in the size 288 as 
against the size 126. 

In closing I would like to present 
two tables indicating the seasonal 
differences in oranges over the five- 
year period 1936-1941. These re- 
sults were obtained by Dr. Arthur 
W. Thomas of Columbia University 
in the course of an _ investigation 
for the Florida Citrus Commission. 
This investigation had an entirely 
different objective in mind and it 
was only because of its thoroughness 
that I have been able to lift these 
figures from it. The analyses were 
made on size 176 oranges purchased 
at retail or through the auction in 
New York City and therefore con- 
stitute a fair example of the fruit 
reaching the consumer.. 

Because of the number of sam- 
ples involved and the fact that the 
investigation had another end in 
view, I am presenting these tables 
not as a proven scientific fact but 
rather as an indication of a trend. 


Comparison of Florida Oranges By 
Years — Size 176 


TABLE I. 
Percent of Total Soluble Solids 


Variety 
Year Mid-Season Valencia 
1936-37 11.50 11.32 
1937-38 11.55 11.81 
1938-39 11.80 11.85 
1939-40 11.61 11.85 
1940-41 12.29 12.37 
TABLE II. 
Vitamin C Content, Milligrams Per 
100 Mi. 
1936-37 56.3 48.9 
1937-38 61.1 47.6 
1938-39 60.1 49.1 
1939-40 62.4 50.1 
1940-41 64.5 53.1 


An examination of these tables 
will show, with some variations for 
seasons, a strong indication of a 
trend towards higher solids and 
vitamin C contents in both mid- 
season and Valencia oranges during 
this period. This is encouraging and 
I hope that it will continue. 
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To our Many Friends 
And Customers 







and our 
Sincere Thanks 


for the patronage 












you have given us 


during 1944 


Our Very Best Wishes 
To You And Yours During 


1945 
Jackson Grain Company 


Faithfully Serving Florida Agriculture 
For Thirty-Six Years 
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Control Of Aphids 


On Citrus 


One of the pests that the citrus 
grower must be on the lookout for 
is the citrus aphid, The curled leaves 
resulting from the attacks of this 
insect are well known to every 
Floiida citrusgrower. 

At present, there are very few 
aphids in evidence in groves in most 
parts of the state. The long drought 
of the fall in many parts of the 
state has prevented. any young 
growth from appearing, and, as. all 
groweis know, it is only on the 
young growth that aphids can de- 
velop. For these reasons it does 
not appear probable that there will 
be a heavy infestation of aphids in 
the spring. 

Aphids have done rather severe 
damage in groves over most of the 
state for several years. There is 
one factor present this year which 
should make growers a little cau- 
tious, there has been more planting 
of trees in the state during the past 
year or two than foreseveral years 
previous and it is generally on young 
trees that aphids make their first 
appearance in the winter or spring. 

December is a good time to start 
a campaign against the citrus aphid. 
When food and weather conditions 
are favorable, as they are in the 
early spring, aphids breed so rapid- 
ly that it is difficult to destroy 
them economically as fast as they 
can breed. A female of the green 
citius aphis at that time of the 
year will begin to produce young 
when about six days old and her 
average reproduction is about six 
per day and they are all females. 
No males have ever been observed 
on a citrus tree, although a few 
males have appeared in the north- 
ern part of the state on other plants 
during the coldest part of the win- 
ter. 

Twenty years of experience with 
the pest have shown conclusively 
that the best and most economical 
way of dealing with the green citrus 
aphid is the winter cleanup. By 
destroying every aphid seen for the 
next two or three months, the citrus 
grower may save himself much loss 
and expense at blooming time. A 
few aphids on a little growth at this 
time of the year may seem incon- 
sequential, but take out your pen- 
cil and a paper, and a big piece 
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J. R. WATSON 
Entomologist, Florida Experiment 
Station 





of paper at that, and figure out 
how many descendants a_ single 
aphid might have by the middle of 
Febiuary, providing, of course, none 
of them is destroyed by enemies 
and they can get sufficient food. 

The best plan for this winter 
clean up is to go through the groves 
once every week or ten days and 
destroy every aphid seen. The curl- 
ed leaves will enable one to detect 
the presence of the pests at a dis- 
tance from which the aphids them- 
selves will be invisible. The _ pre- 
sence of a number of excited ants 
on a citrus twig is also a good 
indication of aphids, as they are 
after the honeydew that the aphids 
give off, although other insects give 
off this honey as well, including 
mealybugs, the cottony-cushion and 
some other scales. So the presence 
of ants about a tree is not neces- 
sarily a sign of aphids, but it is a 
good hint. 

At this time of the year practical- 
ly all new growth will be on young 
trees or water sprouts and out on 
the ends of branches where they can 
be bent over easily into a_ bucket. 
Therefore, fill a bucket partly full 
of good, strong nicotine sulphate, 
1 part to 500 will do no harm to the 
trees, with a little soap, 2 or 3 
ounces to the gallon, swish it 
around a bit so as to get it into 
the curled leaves — you have then 
done a good job. Temple oranges, 
because of their propensity to put 
out growth in all seasons, are par- 
ticularly apt to harbor aphids at this 
season and should receive special 
attention from the grower, 

At this time of year, a grower 
may think that it is of no use to 
clean up his grove during the win- 
ter because his neighbor just across 
the fence will do nothing and aphids 
will fly from this grove into his. 
But there is one fatal flaw in this 
objection. Aphids will not fly around 
much from one grove to another 
from now until about the middle 
of March. As long as there is 
plenty of new growth on the trees 
for the aphids, very few of them will 
develop wings, and consequently 
they cannot leave the tree on which 
they were born. As long as the 
new growth continues to come out 
on the trees, usually not over 10 


percent of the aphids develop wings, 
but when the first flush of growth 
begins to harden in the spring, 
90 percent of the aphids may de- 
velop wings and fly to considerable 
distances. During the twenty years 
of our experience with this aphid, 
we have found that this usually 
takes place about the middle of 
March. About that time the first 
flush of growth begins to harden 
on some of the trees and aphids 
develop wings and fly about, but by 
the middle of March the citrus 
growth is usually so far along and 
the blossoms so nearly out that the 
ephids will hardly have time to 
seriously infest your grove before 
the danger to the spring flush is 
over. 

If you can keep your trees free 
of aphids until the middle of March, 
it probably will not be necessary 
for you to resort to general spray- 
ing or dusting, except perhaps in 
the case of tangerines and other 
varieties which are late in putting 
out. For these reasons, then, we 
find the winter clean up of aphids 
to be the most practical and econo- 
mical way of desling with this pest. 





NEW CIRCULAR TELLS 
OF COLD DAMAGE TO 
FRUITS, VEGETABLES 


Freezing injury of fruits and 
vegetables will be much less serious 
if precautions are taken against it 
and if proper care is given to the 
produce that has become frozen. 
Thorough studies in the Agricultural 
Research Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and recom- 
mendations are made in a new cir- 
cular just issued—“Freezing Injury 
of Fruits and Vegetables.” 

This publication—USDA Circular 
No. 713 
place much of the information need- 





brings together in one 


ed—by railroad and truck com- 
panies, market receivers and dis- 
tributors, Army and Navy supply 
officials, cold storage operators, mar- 
ket inspectors, and others—to keep 
down freezing damage. 
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The Utilization And Disposal 


Of Citrus Processing Wastes 


In introducing this triangular dis- 
cussion of the utilization and dis- 
posal of citrus processing wastes, 
it is interesting to refer, for evi- 
dence of change and development 
in Florida, to publications on the 
same subject in 1918 and 1931 (1, 
2). Citrus processing was only a 
prospect in 1918. In 1981 section 
canning was established and some 
juice was being frozen. Now juice 
canning consumes unpredicted quan- 
tities of fruit while vacuum con- 
centrating plays a minor but im- 
portant role in stabilizing orange 
marketing. 

What the situation will be in an- 
other thirteen years cannot be 
guessed, but it is a safe prediction 
that with increasing quantities of 
fruit being produced and processed, 
with population increasing in citrus 
sesctions, and with normal compe- 
tition returning, the complete utili- 
zation of fruit will become increas- 
ingly important for commercial suc- 
cess, 

It is the purpose of this discus- 
sion to generally describe develop- 
ments and prospects. Others will 
deal specifically with the production 
of alcohol and with the avoidance 
of excessive cost and nuisance in 
disposing of processing wastes and 
residues, 

The residues from freezing, con- 
centrating, and canning of citrus 
juices consists of peel, pulp, and 
seeds, From this material it is pos- 
sible to manufacture a wide variety 
of products including essential oils, 
vitamins, seed oils for use in food 
or detergents, pectins, glucosides, 
and derivatives, feeds, syrups, yeast, 
alcohol, fuels aad fertilizers, acetic, 
citris, and lactic acids. Many of 
these products are now produced 
commercially by various methods, 
necessitating special consideration 
to secure balanced operations in 
which wastes and residues are min- 
imized. 

Essential oils are recovered from 
the outer peel of citrus fruits by 
pressing to secure an emulsion which 
is centrifuged. These ‘“cold-pressed’ 
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oils are superior to steam distilled 
oils in flavor and stability and their 
stability may be further .improved 
by concentration under high vacu- 
um. Citrus flavoring oils are used 
in beverages, confections, and other 
food products. 


Vitamin C occurs in the peel, 
pulp, and juice of all the citrus 
fruits, and methods are being de- 
veloped for recovering it from the 
peel by dissolving it and then ex- 
tracting it from the solution by an 
ion exchange process. 

Vitamin P: Active interest is de- 
veloping in a vitamin present in 
citrus fruits which influences the 
utilization of Vitamin C and also 
the fragility of blood capillaries. 
Recent clinical tests indicate that 
this vitamin may be fully as im- 
portant as the more widely publi- 
cized Vitamin C and studies are in 
progress to determine its compo- 
sition and the best methods of ex- 
tracting it for distribution as a me- 
dicine. 

Provitamin A occurs in the juice 
and outer peel of citrus fruits, but 
other sources are of greater com- 
mercial importance. 

Oils occur in the seeds of citrus 
fruits and may be recovered by 
drying and pressing the seeds (4). 
After refining, the seed oils may be 
used for food but their value in 
manufacturing wetting agents for 
textile dyeing has resulted in the 
greatest interest. 


Pectin is a major constituent of 
the white portion of citrus peel and 
several methods have been developed 
for leaching, drying, and grinding 
the peel for use as a source of pec- 
tin and for extracting the pectin 
in hot acid solutions (5), from 
which it may be recovered by pre- 
cipitating, and spray or drum dry- 
ing. 

The antiseptic, colloidal, and jel- 
ly-forming properties of pectin have 
led to its extensive use in medi- 
cine, industry, and foods. Pectin 
and a derivative, galacturonic acid, 
are finding employment as _ source 
materials in preparing other sub- 
stances, ' 

Glucosides of citrus fruits in- 


clude hesperidin and maringin. Me- 
thods of recovery have been dem- 
onstrated and information is being 
accumulated regarding properties 
and uses. P-coumaric acid, rham- 
nose, and phloroglucinel are among 
the substances which have been 
prepared from citrus glucosides. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Healthy, Well-Nourished Groves Will Pay Dividends 
To Their Owners, When Under-Fed Can’t Fail To Be 
A Liability — Incidentally It Usually Costs Less Per 
Box To Produce A Good Crop Than To Produce A 


Poor One. 
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During [he Holiday Season 


Or At Any Other Season 
It Is Sound Judgment... 


To keep your groves in the very best possible condition . . . pic- 
tured at the left is a section of one of the numerous groves which we 
service with Superior’s Extra Value Brands, and while the picture 
does not do justice to the actual trees the luxuriant foliage and the 
even growth indicate the healthy condition of these trees. 


The picture incidentally was taken less than a week after the re- 
bY cent storm and the manner in which this grove withstood the rav- 
ages of the wind is amply apparent in the picture. 


Not Only Do Extra Value Brands Provide Your 
Crops With All 10 Vital Elements But They 
Provide The Rich, Effective Plant Foods 
Needed More Than Ever This Year 


We invite your comparison of groves fertilized and serviced by us 
with any others in Florida... our job of serving our customer only 
begins when we have sold him a bill of goods... our grove service 
task goes on constantly while our advisory and inspection contacts 
with customers are rendering them continuous assistance. 
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MRIDA P. O. Box 1021 
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THE UTILIZATION AND — 
DISPOSAL OF CITRUS 
PROCESSING WASTES 
(Continued from page 11) 





Feeding of fresh citrus cannery 
residues to beef and dairy cattle 
has an objectionable feature in that 
unconsumed material may create a 
nuisance. Liquid residues spread on 
waste land are eventually absorbed 
as plant nutrients but may cause 
temporary nuisances or injury to 
plants. 

Dried citrus pulp is a marketable, 
stable cattle feed of recognized 
merit, In manufacturing this pro- 

duct, one-half of one per cent of 





19,445 Pounds 
Press Cake 
71% Moisture 
5,639 Ibs. Dry Matter 
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Direct Dryers 
10,045 Pounds Water Evaporated 
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9,400 Pounds 

Intermediate 

40% Moisture 
5,639 lbs. Dry Matter 














Finish Dryer 
3,271 Pounds Water Evaporated 


6,129 Pounds 

Citrus Pulp 

8% Moisture 
5,639 lbs. Dry Matter 





lime is added to ground cannery 
residue to substantially neutralize 
the free acid, rendering it non-cor- 
rosive to steel equipment. The lime 
also reacts with soluble pectic con- 
stituents so that the residue does 
not stick to hot kiln surfaces, and 
can be drained or pressed to sepa- 
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rate the juice from the insoluble 
material. 

The Flow Chart indicates details 
of a typical commercial operation 
in manufacturing dried citrus pulp 
and final syrup. When incorporated 
as one-fourth of a cattle ration, the 
diied pulp is valued as a _ condi- 
tioning feed of high digestible car- 
bohydrate content. 

The syrup can be used in a va- 
riety of ways in mixed feeds, in the 
manufacture of fruit spirits or al- 
cohol, and in other fermentation 
products such as acetic, citric, and 
lactic acids. It might also be refined 
for use as a condilioner in tobacco 
products, 


FLOW CHART 
Feed Manufacture 
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50,000 Pounds 
Peel, Pulp & Seeds 
82% Moisture 
9,000 Ibs. Dry Matter 








Lime & Press 


Yeast can also be cultured in 
juice pressed from the ground can- 
nery residue to produce a food or 
feed high in protein and vitamin 
B at nominal cost (3). 

Ensilage can be prepared by mix- 
ing the ground cannery residue with 
cane hay and fermenting it in trench 
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or other silo. A difficulty is that 
sandy soils are too porous to se- 
cure a good lactic acid fermenta- 
tion in trench silos, and other types 
of solis are expensive to build, use 
and maintain. 

Fuels and fertilizers can be pre- 
pared from liquid or solid cannery 
residues by biological and chemical 
reduction. In one chemical method 
the ground residue is mixed with 
calcium cyanamide. Heat is liber- 
ated during the reaction. The ma- 
terial darkens and partially dries 
to a brown humus fertilizer which 
tends to lose ammonia by volatliza- 
tion unless promptly used. 

Cannery residues have been fer- 


30,555 Pounds 

Press Juice 

89% Water 
3,361 Ibs. Dry Matter 








Multiple Effect Evaporators 
25,887 Pounds Water Evaporated 


| 


4,668 Pounds 
Final Citrus Syrup 
_ 28% Moisture 

3,361 lbs. Dry Matter 


mented in closed cells by the Be- 
carri method, and may also be con- 
verted to stable fertilizer material 
by liming and subjecting to mold 
fermentation under aerobic condi- 
tions, repeatedly turning the ma- 
terial until the fermentation is 
(Continued on page 22) 
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INVESTIGATIONS ON 
CITRUS FRUIT PRODUCTS 
(Continued from page 7) 
ation is necessary to keep the juice 
in a marketable condition for more 
than a short period of time. 

The darkening was not so notice- 
able in orange juice since it is na- 
turally darker in color than grape- 
fruit juice. At the end of 6-months’ 
storage the ascorbic acid content of 
the juices in glass had decreased 
slightly more than that of juices in 
tin. The metal in the tin container 
appears to be responsible for length- 
ening the storage life of these cit- 
rus juices. 

A paper entitled “Changes Occur- 
ring in Orange and Grapefruit Juic- 
es During Commercial Processing 
and Subsequent Storage of the 
Glass- and Tin-Packed Products” 
has been prepared by E. L. Moore, 
Eunice Wiederhold, and C. D. At- 
kins, This paper has been approved 
for publication and should appear 
in the May issue of the Fruit Pro- 
ducts Journal. 

Products from Liquid Citrus Plant 
Waste. During the past year two 
Research Fellows of the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission have been employed 
to investigate the utilization and 
disposal of liquid citrus cannery and 
feed-plant wastes. Progress has been 
made in the production of alcohol 
end feed yeast from the press li- 
quor from citrus cattle feed plants 
and in the disposal of liquid efflu- 
ent. A report on these activities 
was prepared for presentation at 
this meeting by Dr. R. S. Ingols, 
Research Fellow of the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission. 

An additional product from press 
liquor that appears to have possi- 
bilities at this time is lactic acid. 
This acid can be produced quite 
easily by fermentation at elevated 
temperatures and is in demand for 
use in the plastic and tanning in- 
dustries. 

Crude Citrus Pectin: A method 
has been developed for the produc- 
tion of a crude dried citrus pectin 
from waste grapefruit peel. The 
process is simple, inexpensive, and 
requires little specialized equipment. 
The product is free of objectionable 
flavors, is stable, and can be used 
in the manufacture of almost any 
food product that requires added 
pectin. 

The process consists essentially 
of separating the seeds by means 
of a moving screen, grinding or 
chopping the peel into small pieces, 
treating with hot water to inacti- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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ON said it-- 


‘“‘When tillage begins, other 
arts follow. The farmers, therefore, 
are the founders of human civiliza- 
tion.” 


. 


What Daniel Webster said 100 years ago is just as true now. 
Today’s farmer may not be a “first settler,’”” but the man who takes 
some Florida cut-over timberland and converts it into an orange 
grove, or transforms a formerly non-productive swamp into a bean 
field is still a pioneer in our book. He’s founded something that 
civilization needs. He’s growing food. 


Furthermore, if you figure the number of steps required to 
move a crop from a Florida grove or farm to the tables of Amer- 
ica, you'll know what Mr. Webster meant by “other arts.” We 
call them picking, packing, canning, transporting, distributing, ad- 
vertising, selling—and maybe we’ve missed a few in there some- 
where. 


When so much depends on farmers—especially during wartime 
—it is important that each farmer raise maximum crops of high- 
est quality. And this is where Gulf Fertilizer comes in. 


Gulf has studied Florida soils for more than 40 years—tested 
plant food combinations in the field—and trained Gulf field men 
to help you determine the right fertilizers for your soil, in the 
right amounts, at the right time. That’s why Gulf Fertilizers are 
keyed to your soil—and why successful Florida 
farmers and growers depend on Gulf Fertilizers 
for a record crop from every row. 


For Everything that 
Grows in Florida... use 


UL Fem 


f= FERTILIZER 


The Gulf Fertilizer Company 
Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 
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COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Reports Of Our Field Men... 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 


Growers in this area have com- 
pleted their fall application of 
fertilizer and have worked this 
into the soil. However, groves 
are still looking pretty ragged 
from the effects of the recent 
hurricane and also from_ the 
heavy frost during December, It 
will undoubtedly be after we 
get our spring flush of growth 
before our trees start looking 
very good. A very considerable 
part of our grapefruit has been 
picked and the remainder is rap- 
idly being harvested and _ sent 
to the canneries. There has been 
some strengthening of the orange 
market but buyers in this section 
are still not too active. The re- 
cent cold killed the few remain- 
ing tender truck crops in this 
section. However crops such as 
cabbage, lettuce, escarole, cauli- 
flower and celery are looking very 
good and prices are within a 
satisfactory range. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

Light damage was done to vege- 
table crops in the Brooksville, 
Webster, Bushnell and Plant City 
sections by the recent heavy 
frost and light freeze. All of 
the strawberry bloom was killed 
in the Plant City section. We are 
in need of rain all through this 
territory and many groves and 
vegetable farms are beginning to 
suffer. Shippers in this section 
have been trying to move all tan- 
gerines possible before the Christ- 
mas holidays. It is hoped that the 
control of fruit shipments through 
the holiday season will keep the 
markets in good shape for move- 
ments after Jan. 1, The fall fer- 
tilizer application is about finished 
with just a few isolated spots 
yet to fertilize. Growers are in 
fairly optimistic mood about. this 
season’s crops if they can get a 
break in having a mild winter. 
There is quite a bit of interest 
in Hernando, Citrus and Sum- 
ter counties among the cattle men 
regarding improved pastures. 
Some have already fertilized their 
pastures and others will start 
their programs the latter part of 
January or the first of February. 


POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

We have completed the fall 
application of fertilizer in this 
territory with all deliveries go- 
ing out just as planned. Prac- 
tically all growers asked for the 
best formula suitable for their 
individual properties and of course 
all of these mixtures contained 
a complete range of secondary 
elements. Present indications are 
that we will start our usual top 
dresser application a little earlier 
this spring than we have been 
doing in past years. Most opera- 
ters are planning to start their 
dormant spray program’ very 
shortly after Jan. 1. Fruit, es- 
pecially grapefruit, has been mov- 
ing from this section in heavy 
volume and it is now evident 
that we will finish with grape- 
fruit and mid-season orange 
movements much earlier that we 
have in recent years. It can 
be expected that Valencias will 
start moving to market early 
in the spring. The recent light 
freeze did considerable damage 
to tangerines in low places 
throughout this territory and 
there was some damage to tree 
foliage. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 

Growers throughout this terri- 
tory have been busy all during 
the month of December with their 
fall fertilization of fertilizer and 
now that this is just about com- 
pleted growers are turning their 
interest to the dormant spray 
that will be started during the 
first part of January. We have 
had heavy fruit movements all 
through the section in recent 
weeks and we are glad to report 
that fruit returns have been 
within a satisfactory range, We 
are having quite an acreage of 
watermelons planted in the terri- 
tory and growers have _ taken 
unusual care in preparing their 
land in the best possible manner. 
The vegetable crops in the vicin- 
ity of Winter Garden, mostly 
leafy crops, are in very good 
condition and some shipments to 
market are now being made. 
The crops in the Zellwood area 
are also in good shape. We are 





still having a considerable labor 
shortage in this section with much 
work to be done and no labor 
with which to carry on the opera- 
tions. 


HILLSBOROUGH AND PIN- 
ELLAS COUNTIES 

C. S. (Charlie) Little 

We had a little rain during 
December that was very general 
all over the section and this was 
very beneficial to citrus trees. 
The effects of the hurricane are 
still evident on every hand and 
now to make matters worse the 
new growth that put in an ap- 
pearance following the hurricane 
was killed by the frost occur- 
ring during the middle of Decem- 
ber. I am sorry to report that 
trees in some sections look pretty 
sick. However, if we can get 
through the winter with no more 
cold, trees will come out in the 
spring, and I am sure put on a 
good bloom. We are urging our 
growers to start their dormant 
spray program shortly after the 
first of the year and follow 
through with a complete spray 
program. We feel that this is 
very important this spring because 
of the damage done by the 
hurricane and the cold weather. 
Fruit shipments have been heavy 
from this section in recent weeks 
and shortly after the first of the 
year, if shipments are continued 
at the present rate, we will have 
finished with our mid-season 
varieties. 
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Well, I ain’t very much of a poet 
And ’fore I finish this you gonna know it, 
But I’ve enjoyed writing for you in ’44 
So hope you don’t mind if I try it some more. 
May you have PEACE and happiness in ’45 
And get right with them groves and 

LY ONIZE. 
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INVESTIGATIONS ON 
CITRUS FRUIT PRODUCTS 
(Contiued from page 15) 


vate enzymes and extract soluble 
material, extracting twice with cold 
water to remove more-soluble ma- 
terial, pressing to remove as much 
water as possible, drying in either 
a rotary or tunnel dryer, grinding, 
and packaging in moisture-proof 
containers. When aluminum sulfate 
was added to the last cold leaching 
water it was found that the water 
could be pressed out more easily 
and efficiently. The dried product 
is equivalent to about a 50-grade 
pectin. 

The crude pectin is sold in dry 
form and a pectin solution is pre- 
pared from it when needed. This is 
done by boiling in a dilute solution 
of acid and filtering to remove fib- 
rous material. The solution can be 
used directly in the preparation of 
jams, jellies, marmalades and other 
food products. 

An article entitled ‘Grapefruit 
Cannery Waste Yields Crude Cit- 
rus Pectin”, by G. N. Pulley, E. L. 
Moore and C. D. Atkins, which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Food 
Industries (3) describes the details 
of the process and product. 

Much interest has been shown in 
this product because of the present 
shortage of pectin. Since the first 
information about this product was 
released in January of this year, 
many inquiries have been received. 
Some correspondents have requested 
information on the process, but a 
large proportion of them have want- 
ed to know where the material could 
be purchased. This product appears 
to have definite postwar possibili- 
ties, in addition to helping solve 
present pectin shortages, because of 
the low cost of production. 

During the past season this pro- 
duct was manufactured on a lim- 
ited commercial scale. 

Future Work: During the coming 
year investigations are to be con- 
ducted on the factors responsible 
for deterioration in the flavor of 
canned citrus juices. Particular at- 
tention will be paid to the various 
oil and wax constituents. 

Studies on means of improving 
the quality of concentrated juices 
are contemplated, in addition to the 
work on powdered juices and the 
formation of gas in concentrates, 
which was previously mentioned. 

The citrus products industry is 
undergoing a fundamental expansion 
and new problems are appearing 
continually. An effort will be made 
to meet and solve these problenis 
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as they arise. 

Publications: 

(1) Atkins, C. D., Moore, E. L., 
and Heid, J. L. Tangerine Juice 
Products, Fruit Products Jour- 
nal and American Food Manu- 
facturer, 23, 132-4, 152, 157 
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(3) Pulley, G. N., Moore, E. L., 
and Atkins, C. D. Grapefruit 
Cannery Waste Yields Crude 
Citrus Pectin, Food Industries 
16, No. 4, 285-7, 327-8 (April 
1944). 


(1944), 

Moore, E. L., Wiederhold, Eu- 
nice, Atkins, C. D., and Mac- 
Dowell, L. G. Ascorbic Acid 
Retention in Florida Grapefruit 
Juices, The Canner, 98, No. 9, 
(Jan. 29, 1944). 
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High Grade 


TEXAS CALCINED MAGNESITE 


Manufactured By J. J. Cates, Llano, Texas 
Home Office, Cates Building, Sanford, Fla. 


A fertilizer material rich in Magnesium for grove, nursery 
and farm requirements. Contains an average of 80% Mag- 
nesium as Magnesium Oxide — immediately active and 
available for improving soil pH Value, correcting Mag- 
nesium Deficiency, and building up a Magnesium reserve 
in the soil. 


Your Fertilizer Manufacturer Will Supply 


TEXAS CALCINED MAGNESITE 


in your favorite fertilizer brands at from 2 to 4 units for 
maintenance depending upon conditions, or will recom- 
mend direct application for correction of severe Magnes- 
ium Deficiency at a rate per acre to suit your particular 
condition. 


“BRONZING” (Magnesium Deficiency) 


of citrus trees and the various symptoms of Magnesium 
Deficiency in vegetables indicate serious losses in produc- 
tion which you cannot afford to take. The use of Texas 
Calcined Magnesite will pay big dividends in healthy trees 
and plant condition, increased volume of production, and 
improved quality of fruits and vegetables. 


TEXAS CALCINED MAGNESITE 


now used and sold by: 


Lyons Fertilizer Company, Tampa, Florida 
Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Company, Jacksonville, Florida 
Florida Favorite Fertilizer Company, Lakeland, Florida 
Haines City Fertilizer Company, Haines City, Florida 
Polk County Fertilizer Company, Haines City, Florida 
Maxcy Fertilizers, Inc., Frostproof, Florida 
Wheeler Fertilizer Company, Oviedo, Florida 
Chase & Company, Sanford, Florida 
Citrus Culture Corporation, Mount Dora, Florida 
Plymouth Fertilizer Works, Plymouth, Florida 
Parrish Fertilizer & Manufacturing Co., Deland, Fla. 
Naco Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The best way to be sure you’ll have your fertilizer 
for the Spring Application is to place your order 
NOW, and take delivery when the fertilizer is 
ready. You'll get better results if the application 
is made at the right time, and you’ll supply a tried- 
and-proven fertilizer for Florida citrus when you 
use Armour’s BIG CROP. It’s made here in the 
state, to fill our soil and crop needs. See your 
Armour Representative, and order your require- 


ments now! 


Armours 
ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER FERTILIZERS 


WORKS 








JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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PRICE SUPPORT FOR 
FLORIDA CITRUS 


(Continued from page 5) 
portance, in order to maintain the 
physical condition of Florida’s grove 
properties; which represent a capi- 
tal investment of $500,000,000 or 
more, and is the largest source of 
Florida’s agricultural revenue, and 
which means so much to the econo- 
mic structure of the state of Flor- 
ida. 

38. In order to harvest, process 
and market Florida’s citrus crop, we 
recommend that action be continued 
to the securing of such war prison- 
ers and other imported labor as may 
be required for the handling of 
Florida’s citrus, and to make avail- 
able sufficient housing for this la- 
bor. 

4. Price Support for Citrus: 

The Committee recognizes the 
problems which will confront the 
Florida citrus industry in the post- 
war period, and in order to give 
time for the reestablishment of 
Florida’s export business which has 
become a war-time casualty, requests 
the War Food Administration and 
other appropriate governmental agen- 
cies to complete plans for the sup- 
port of Florida’s citrus prices for 
a period of at least two years fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities. 
It is suggested that all industry 
groups should cooperate with the 
Florida Citrus Commission which 
should serve as a central focal point 
for the formulation and execution 
of an effective price support pro- 
gram. Due to the enormous increase 
in production of citrus which is be- 
ing anticipated in the very near fu- 
ture, it will be necessary to find new 
markets and uses for citrus during 
the post war period, therefore re- 
quiring the additional time neces- 
sary to do this and the urgent need 
for a support price to continue for 
this post-war period of readjust- 
ment. We also realize the necessity 
of cooperating with other citrus 
producing states in these efforts. 

5. Announcement of _ Ceiling 
Prices: 

The Committee urges War Food 
Administration to use its best in- 
fluence in cooperation with the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to the 
end that ceiling prices for Flor- 
ida’s pack of canned orange juice 
and blended juice may be announced 
at a very early date, thus assist- 
inging the processors in moving into 
channels of consumption this pack 
from the current year’s crop. We 
believe that this action will work to 
the interest of the grower of Flor- 
ida citrus in stabilizing the price 


THs CLERC S 


structure for cannery grade fruit, 
which is expected to be greatly in- 
creased in volume due to the recent 
hurricane. 

Further, it is recommended that 
the OPA should be requested to an- 
nounce its permanent ceiling price 
provisions for Florida citrus to be 
effective from Jan. 1, 1945, and 
that speed in making public these 
ceilings will serve to assist the in- 
dustry and trade in moving Flor- 
ida’s current crop of citrus. Delay 
in this instance will cost the Florida 
growers a tremendous loss in reve- 
nue so sorely needed to compensate 
for the le:sened ciop as a _ result 
of the hurricane. This damage is 
showing up to a _ greater extent 
than was first anticipated. 

Further, in view of the very large 
crop of Florida tangerines to be 
matketed and the consequent need 
for a full supply of 4/5 bushel con- 
tainers to be used in shipping this 
commodity, we urge that WFA use 
its best efforts in seeing that am- 
ple supplies of 4/5 bushel contain- 
ners are made available; if it is 
indicated that adjustments in the 
ceiling prices allowed manufactur- 
ers for the production of this con- 
tainer are required, we recommend 
that appropriate action be taken in 
this matter. 

6. Transportation: 

The need for truck tireS and re- 
placement parts for the citrus in- 
dustry is extremely urgent and can- 
not be emphasized too much. If 
trucks, tires, and replacement parts 
for trucks cannot be secured in suf- 
ficient volume for the harvesting 
and marketing of Florida’s citrus 
crop, a chaotic condition is sure to 
develop. Trucks operating in the 
citrus deal are working in sandy 
conditions to an extent not fully 
appreciated, and the consequent need 
for 1eplacement of parts is unusual- 
ly severe. These trucks pile up an 
immense ton-mile record; sufficient 
tires for use on these trucks is of 
the utmost importance. A_ break- 
down in this phase of the transpor- 
tation of Florida citrus would mean 
untold hardship and loss to the in- 
dustry generally. 

7. Machinery for Groves: 

The Committee recommends that 
WPB should use its full resources 
in seeing that sufficient grove mach- 
inery is made available for the 
continued operation of Florida’s 
groves. Proper timing in the avail- 
ability of such machinery is of 
the utmost importance to the pro- 
per maintenance and cultivation of 
these grove properties. 

The Committee realizes the seri- 
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ous problems facing the various fed- 
eral agencies, but feel that these 
agencies will appreciate these sug- 
gestions to the end that the mani- 
fold programs may be carried out 
to the best interests of the Fiorida 
producer with adequate protection 
to the consumer of Florida citrus. 
SHOWERING THE 

THEATRE GOERS 


Florida oranges, long noted for 
their nutritive values and _ health- 
giving qualities, will be rushed to 
the aid of the “stricken multitudes” 
seeking refuge from a “California 
storm” at least seven times a week 
for the next 35 to 40 weeks. 

But don’t go rushing to your 
newspaper to find out about the 
“California storm.” The papers and 
the radio haven’t gotten around to 
reporting it as yet. That’s because 
the “tempest” will be part of the 
new Olsen and Johnson show, 
“Laughing Room Only,” which opens 
in New York within a few days. 
And if other Olsen and Johnson 
shows, such as “Hellzapopping’”’ and 
“Sons of Fun” can be used as cri- 
terions, capacity audiences will jam 
the theatre as long as the two 
comedians can keep up the hectic 
pace which they set in their pro- 
ductions. 

As it was explained today by 
John Moscrip, Advertising Manager 
of The Florida Citrus Commission, 
beautiful show girls will go through 
the audiences at each performance, 
during the peak of the trick “storm”, 
handing out “those golden goblets 
of sunshine from Florida.” The 
gag is this—it’s a California “storm” 
announced by a pseudo radio broad- 
caster, the theatre is shaking with 
“prop” explosions and fake flash- 
es of lightning and other realistic 
effects. 

To make sure that the oranges 
used in this gag are of finest qual- 
ity and fresh, the Citrus Commis- 
sion has arranged to have four box- 
es a week shipped to New York by 
Eastern Air Lines, with a freight 
plane picking up the special consign- 
ment at Vero Beach. Eastern Air 
Lines carries the fruit free as it’s 
share in earning the publicity cre- 
ated by the show. Each orange is 
stamped “Greetings From Florida. 
Flown By Eastern Air Lines.” 

“At relatively small cost, the 
Florida citrus industry will be tak- 
ing advantage of a publicity med- 
ium available only too seldom - - - 
and the word-of-mouth publicity 
thus developed will be mighty use- 
ful,” Moscrip said. 
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TAKE YOUR 


FERTILIZER NOW 








.- a crisis in the making! 


If stocks pile up in fertilizer plants and 
agents’ warehouses, the stream of sup- 
ply will choke up. You can break this 
bottleneck by buying your fertilizer 
now and hauling it home. War Food 
Administration warns ‘‘now 
or never’ for 1945 fertilizer. 
Stocks must be moved fast or 
the lack of man-power will 
cause a paralyzing shortage. 


Take the Chilean Nitrate 
situation for example. To 
supply the quantity needed 
for 1945 crops, many cargoes 
must be unloaded each 


Storage Tips 


Pile all materials on dry 
boards in barn or shed. 


Pile materials separately. 
Keep piles close together. 


Destroy the bags when 
you use the contents. 








month at each port, then moved out by 
train and truck for immediate alloca- 
tion. It must move out of agents’ hands 
as fast as it movesin. If not, the 
choke-up starts and works back to the 
ports, even back to the ships. 


Already there’s a threatened shortage of 
nitrogen, due to sharply increased war 
needs. Unless you help smash 


the bottleneck by taking your 
nitrate as soon as it is offered, 
theshortage will become acute. 
Thousands of tons will pile up 
at US. ports or on the docks 
in Chile. The only place Chilean 
nitrate does you any good 
is on your crops. Get yours 
now ... while you can. 





Buy Your Fertilizer NOW...Take it NOW...Store it Till it’s Needed 


This message is published to assist the War Food Administration and 


the fertilizer industry ...to help YOU to get the fertilizer you need. 


Twenty-one 








Twenty-two 


THE UTILIZATION AND 
DISPOSAL OF CITRUS 
PROCESSING WASTES 
(Continued from page 14) 


complete. Methane gas for fuel may 
be recovered by anaerobic fermen- 
tation. 

Calcium citrate and acid 
may be recovered from lemon and 
lime juices and other citrus ex- 
tracts. In the established method, 
the citric acid is recovered as in- 
soluble calcium citrate by neutral- 
izing with lime. In a more recently 
developed method, an ion exchange 
process may be used to recover 
citric acid and vitamin C from juic- 
es or extracts containing these con- 
stituents. 


citric 


Summary 
The purpose of this review is to 
generally outline recent develop- 
ments and prospects in regard to 
the utilization and disposal of cit- 
rus processing wastes. W. H. Schulz 
will discuss the manufacture of 
fruit spirits and alcohol from the 
press juices, and Dr. R. S. Ingols 
will describe methods of disposing 
of processing wastes. 
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TWO FLORIDA MEN ARE 
HONORED BY NATIONAL 
AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Two Florida county agents, S. C. 
Kierce of Suwannee and C. H. Stef- 
fani of Dade, were among 90 county 
agents from 32. states presented 
ceitificates for outstanding service 
to agriculture by the National As- 
sociation of County Agricultural 
Agents in Chicago recently. 

BUY UNITED STATES WaR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, OF 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, PUB- 
LISHED MONTHLY AT BARTOW 
FLORIDA, FOR OCTOBER A, 
1944. 
STATE OF 

COUNTY OF POLK, 

Before me, notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared S. Lloyd Frisbie, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Citrus’ Industry, 
and that the following is to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March, 1933, 
embodied in Section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher — Associated Publications 
Corp., Bartow, Fla. 

Editor — S. L. 
Fla. 

2. That the owners are: 

Associated Publications 
Bartow, Florida. 

S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

S. Lloyd Frisbie, Bartow, 

Loyal Frisbie, Bartow, Fla. 

B. L. Gable, New York, N. Y. 

F. L. Skelly, Orlando, Fla. 

B. W. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. 

F. P. Wall, Mansfield, Ohio. 

8. That the known bondholders ,mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: 

M. Preston, Auburndale, Fla. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 


No. 4, pp 327-328, April, 


FLORIDA, 


Frisbie, Tampa, 
Corporation, 


Fla. 





MAINTAINING 
OUR SERVICE 


at pre-war level and giving 
100 per cent cooperation | 
to our government — is | 
our war-time aim — We 
appreciate the loyalty and 
ccoperation of cur subscrib- 
ers in 27 Florida communi- | 
ties. 


Florida Telephone 


Corporation 
| General Offices - Leesburg, Fla. 
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contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or securi- 
ty holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary’ relation, 
the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is giv- 
en; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; an dthis affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as 80 


stated by him. 
S. LLOYD FRISBIE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 25th day of September, 1944. 
(SEAL) A. G. MANN, 
Notary Public. 
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“Advertisements 


advertisements of 
five cents per 


The rate for 
this nature is only 
word for each insertion. You may 
count the number of words you 
have, multiply it by five, and you 
will have the cost of the adver- 
tisement for one Multl- 
ply this by the number of 
insertions desired you’ will 
the total cost. This rate is 
that we cannot charge 


insertion. 
total 

and 

have 
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s0 low 
classified accounts, and would, 
therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement ac- 
cepted for less than 50 cents. 
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FOR SALE—About 50 yards chick- 
en fertilizer at $4.50 per yard 
F. O. B. our farm. Snyder’s Poul- 
try Farm, Rte. 1, Summerfield, 
Fla. (Marion), 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS for cit- 
rus trees on various root-stocks 
for next June planting. Superior 
trees, 

WARD’S NURSERY 

AVON PARK, FLORIDA 


FOR SALE — 35,000 ft. 8-5/8” OD 
21.31 L. W. Line Pipe in 40-ft. 
Lengths P. E. Beveled, used but 
in excellent condition. 

UTILITY & INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY 

COMPANY 
921 East Michigan Ave. Jackson,Mich. 


Will pay $5.00 for a used Citrus 
BUDDING KNIFE in fair condi- 
tion. .Can also use badly worn 
budding knives if still serviceable 
for $2.50. Will buy a number of 
“Rogue” citrus seedlings from 
nurserymen, 10 cents per seedling. 
Must be vigorous variant plants. 
Donald J. Nicholson, 1224 Palmer 
St., Orlando, Fla. 


CITRUS TREES—Best quality usual 
varieties on sour orange or rough 
lemon stock. Robt. P. Thornton, 
c/o Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida. 











